THE AESTHETIC APPRECIATION OF WORKS OF ART 


A spectator who is interested in and capable of ap- 
preciating aesthetically works of art in general who 
addresses himself to a given work of art because he is 
interested in appreciating aesthetically that autono- 
mous-aesthetic phenomenon can--given his psychical 
stance with reference to that art object--be prevented 
from appreciating aesthetically that work of art. Just 
as the potential appreciator of a work of art can be 
physically under- or over-distanced from a work of art 
so too can he be psychically under- or over-distanced 
from a work of art. If the potential appreciator is 
psychically under-distanced he regards the work of art 
exclusively from a first-person perspective that is to 
say in terms of his first-person needs desires aspira- 
tions and so on which means that the boundaries between 
the revised world of the art object and the nonrevised 
world of the spectator are as it were abolished. This is 
the psychical stance of those spectators who can not 
internalize/have not internalized the formal conventions 
of art the spectator for example who during a perfor- 
mance of Die Meistersinger von Nürnberg of Wagner be- 
lieves--without at the same time disbelieving--that he 
is in Nürnberg in the sixteenth century or the specta- 
tor who begins to read L'Assommoir of Emile Zola but 
who can not finish reading that novel because his or 
her mother or father was an alcoholic or the spectator 
who from the audience calls out a warning to the about- 
to-be-murdered Desdemona during a performance of Verdi's 
Otello for example. If the potential appreciator is 
psychically over-distanced he regards the work of art 
exclusively from a third-person perspective. This is 
the stance of the spectator who during a performance 

of Les Mouches of Sartre disbelieves (without at the 
same time believing) that that which is taking place 

on stage is actually happening or of the spectator who 
during a performance of Symphonie funébre et triomphale 
Opus 15 of Hector Berlioz focuses his attention exclu- 
sively on those parts of the score of that work in 
which the woodwinds for example are dominant or of the 
spectator who is "bored" by portraiture and who while 
attending an exhibition of fifteenth-century paintings 
is not interested in addressing himself to Sandro Botti- 
celli's Portrait of Giuliano de' Medici (panel, 29 3/4" 
X 20 5/8", National Gallery of Art, Washington, DC) only 
because that work of art is a portrait. Know therefore 
that in order to regard an autonomous-aesthetic phenomenon 
as an end unto itself that the spectator must be physical- 
ly and psychically appropriately distanced therefrom. 





